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Mr. Verplanck’s Report on the Revenue, Debt, and Financial Policy of the 
State of New-York. 


(Continued from page 320.) 


There are also various other plans presented the Legislature, for Rail. 
roads, and other works of internal improvement. These are urged alike 
upon high and broad considerations of general policy, for the welfare, the 
commercial intercourse, and prosperity of all, and upon specific grounds 
of equal justice to the various parts of the State demanding something 
like a proportional distribution of the general credit and capital for the 
common good, in effecting objects of too great magnitude for the private 
means of those principally and most immediately interested in them. 

The selection of those objects, and the means to be applied to them, 
depending wholly upon legislative discretion, cannot be predicted. The 
ultimate amount of such appropriations, whenever the State was free 
from other burthens, might be very great. But a limited appropriation 
only could be made during the five or ten years (as the case may be) 
required to complete the present works. A sum not exceeding twelve 
millions distributed during those years, diminished or increased annually, 
according to the revenue of the State, would, it is presumed, effect many 
of the most valuable of these objects. This would impose the obligation 
of raising, including the cost of the canals, about thirty-eight millions, for 
such objects, and in such a period of time, as the Legislature may deem 
advisable. If, however, more time, or a more cautious policy should 
prevail, thatsum might be lessened some millions. It is stated, however, 
at asum which, (it is believed,) will be shown in the remainder. of this 
report, to be within the probable fiscal means of the State, without direct 
taxation. 

11. Can these several works be completed within a few years, and a 
large consequent state debt be contracted, with any reasonabie prospect 
of meeting the interest without imposing heavy taxes, or with any reason- 
able, well grounded hope of the gradual diminution and ultimate extinction 
of the debt ? 

To answer this satisfactorily, it will be necessary to ascertain what are 
the real present debts of the State—what our necessary and usual current 
expenses, and our actual and probable income. 

Throwing aside the fictitious charges against the ‘* General Fund” 
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which, appear in our books, but are not real debts against the State; that 
real debt may be thus stated : 


The debt called the Astor stock at 5. p. c. $561,000 
That of the fund belonging to the Safety Fund Banks and 

used for State purpose, 586,530 
There is an old outstanding debt of the Canal Loans, not 

yet.due, 2,259,834 
The Oswego Canal Loan 421,304 
Cayuga and Seneca Loan 237,000 
Chemung Canal Loan 316,000 
Crooked Lake Canal Loan 120,000 
Chenango Canal 2,362,530 
Stock issued for the Black River Canal - 591,446 
Genesee Valley, &c. 2,000,000 


Erie Canal Enlargement 1,000,000 





Total debt $10,455,640 

From this gross amount, the sum of $1,916,846, being the unexpended 
balance of the Genesee and Biack River Canal Loans remaining at in- 
terest in the banks, might be deducted, but that sum having been already 
deducted from the cost of the construction, cannot agein be brought into 
the account. 

There is however a fund provided, for the purpose of paying the old 
canal debt, when due, part in bank, part secured on bond and mort- 
gage, amounting to 2,702,682 

Exceeding by $444,000 the amount of the old canal debt not 
yet redeemable — 

Real debt of the State 7,742,982 

If to this be added the estimated sum to be raised, for complet- 

ing the works in progress 25,769,100 





The whole amount of debt present and future will be $33,512,082 
If additional enterprises, as above estimated, should be added to an 
amount not exceeding twelve millions, this would swell our ultimate re- 
sponsibility to forty-five millions and a half. ‘There are besides these 
present. debts and prospective loans, some contingent responsibilities of 
the State, by which her credit in shape of a State Stock has been ad- 
vanced to incorporated companies for different Internal Improvements, 
these companies being responsible with their whole means in the first 
instance for the payment of the interest, and the final: redemption of the 
principal. ‘The chief of these is the pledge of an advance of three mil- 
lions to the New-York and Erie Railroad on certain conditions not com- 
plied with beyond the first advance of $100,000. If this form of aiding 
this great work should be persevered in, it will just so far diminish the 
amount above calculated as being likely to be demanded for such subjects. 
If the Road should be made by the State, the advances of course will not 


beclaimed. In either view this sum should not a second time enter into: 


the account. The credit of the State is pledged to the Delaware and 


Hudson Canal:Company for $800,000; for this, the canal itself, and all the: 


property of the company is mortgaged. The interest had been regularly 
paid'by the company, and occasional dividends to its stockholders out of 


surplus profits above that interest. The stock of the company fluctuates: 


in the market, but at its lowest price indicates a considerable value above: 
he amount of ‘the debt for which the State is answerable. 
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The same is the case in relation to the several loans made or pledged by 
Jaw to railroad companies—i.e. the Ithaca and Owego, $280,000; 
the Catskill and Canajoharie, $100,000, with future payments to 
$200,000 more. All these leans, (except the first instalment to the last 
named company) are secured by a much larger expenditure upon the work 
itself, as to guard against any serious loss. If any doubt, however, should 
be entertained, an allowance might be made in the calculation of our 
responsibilities of ten per cent. as a guaranty against loss, which on the 
whole would be $150,000. 

2d. What are the annual expenses of our State Government, not in— 
cludiag the appropriations for our great works of ‘internal improvement, 
nor the interest on actual debt—as well as exclusive of all local charges 
and all the payments for the support of education, defrayed by the funds 
devoted to that purpose? Whht means have we to meet them ? 

The ordinary expenditure for salaries, pay of Legislature, 
military charges, printing, state annuities, and contingencies, 


amount to $245,000 
Add for miscellaneous charges J 55,000 
$300,000 
There are besides temporary charges, as at present for the 
geological survey, $26,000 
Building State Hall, 25,000 
“Lunatic Asylum, say 50,000 —$101 ,000 


Some of these expenses, as for building the State Hall and 

the geological survey, will soon cease. Others, as the 

Asylum, or new objects of benevolence, will take their 

place. The average ordinary expenditure for State pur- 

poses, will thus be $400,000 
The average income from the Salt duties, and on sales at 

auction, taking the last six years together, was $312,000. 

They may be fairly assumed at $300,000 





Thus leaving, of the ordinary expenditure for the support of 

the State Government, to be supplied from other sources, $100,000 

The only other considerable source of revenue, under our preseat sys- 
tem, is the Canals. That, however, we find sufficient not only to meet all 
charges for repairs and superintendence, with interest on our debt, but to 
leave a surplus. 

In 1838, a year of so extraordinary business, the income of the Erie 





and Champlain and lateral Canals was $1,481,600 
Expenses to repairs, collection of tolls, &c. 639,700 

Clear income, $841,900 
This leaves a surplus, applicable to the interest of debt of $742,000 


And after paying the interest of the present debt, gives a surplus of about 
$360,000, applicable to the expenses of the constructing the Canals, and 
to meet the interest on about seven millions more of loans when needed— 
supporting by the present income the charges ona total debt of fifteen 
millions. 

How then is the State to meet the interest upon any larger debt, espe- 
cially such a one as that consequent upon the steady production of the 
Zreat works, the cost of which has been above estimated ? If the canal 
income were fixed and stationary, the increased interest, after two or three 
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years of annual loans could be met ‘only by direct taxation. Were that 
result necessary to accomplish any great desirable object, as it appears 
to be in some of our sister states, there is nothing in that idea that would 
possibly effect the permauent credit on the State. A debt voluntarily 
created by a free State, for the public improvement, adding more than 
equal value to the productive property of the State itself, whilst it 
augments the prosperity and the comforts of all, presents to the capitalist, 
at home and abroad, looking for a safe investment for his funds, far 
more perfect security than canbe offered the most powerful monarch 
who has lavished borrowed capital in desolating war, or in unproductive 
demoralizing pomp. Nor could the interest met by taxes for such pur- 
poses ever become so burdensome to the great and wealthy state, as to 
diminish, in any perceptible degree, the value of its real estate, or induce 
any considerable number of the people, or of its legislature, even fora 
moment, to entertain the notion of the breach of the public faith. Public 
credit is the peculiar, the cherished, and the precious possession of every 
free people—more valuable, and more valued, iu precisse proportion to 
the share of civil liberty they enjoy. It is the inexhaustible treasury 
ef every well-governed community, its sure resource in the day of 
peril and necessity, its most powerful agent in every cffort it may be 
called to make, to protect the liberties, or to increase the happiness 
of its people. 

Were such resort to taxation ever to become necessary to meet de- 
mands to the amount of the whole cost of our projected improvements, 
it would require the raising, upon the increased wealth of this State 
some ycars hence, then enjoying all the benefits of those improvements, 
and upon a population of three millions or more, about one millions 
and a halfofdollars annually, which would add to the general taxation 
from a fourth to one-third additional to the charges now imposed by 
Jaw for city, county, and road taxes—a burden never to be imposed 
without great and adequate reasons, but still having no approach, even 
remotely, to that grinding taxation which, on the other side of the At- 
lantic, depresses the value of all property, dries up the sources of wealth, 
and paralyses industry and enterprise. 

But these considerations are chiefly important in their bearing on the 
value of our stocks in the forsign and domestic msrket, and as giving 
just confidence to the capitalist, under any and the most gloomy views 
he may take of the credit of the stocks of any of our States. They 
may be important, too, in relation to some wild extravagant opinions 
and predictions of evil which have been entertained and expressed. Since 
by assuming the worst probable result, they show how far from the 
truth the assertions thus loosely made, could prove to be, even if the most 
gloomy prediction, of disaster and disappointment, in relation to the public 
works of any of our great States, should be realized, contrary to all pro- 
babilities founded on long experience. 

But the prudent and conscientious republican legislator will look upon 
this subject in another point of view. He will feel that it is his duty to 
be provident of the future, to guard against the imposition of any tax, 
however small, not necessary for some publie use; and rather refrain 
from expenditures, otherwise laudable and beneficial, than to incur the 
necessity of burdensome, or even of inconvenient taxation. 

But the financial affairs of New-York as viewed by the lights of our 
own history and experience, do not impose the necessity of any such ale 
ternative. 
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The increased population and business of our State will, as the ex- 
perience of the old canals has shown, add a good deal to the tolls of 
the lateral canals now made or in progress. But neither these nor 
the transportation of our own State on the enlarged Erie canal, though 
that too must continue tv increase with our increasing numbers and 
capital, can be relied upon for such in increase as, to support, and 
finally extinguish, the debts created by our projected public enter- 
prises. For this pnrpose we may look with confidence to the trade 
of the western States passing through the Erie canal. The calculation 
for the future here rests upon results actually attained, arid every day 
repeated, The property from other States passing into the Erie canal 
by Buffalo increased as follows in the last four years: 


1835, 22,124 tons, 
1836, 36,273 « 
1837, 42,229 * 
1838, 68,187“ 
The merchandize passing to the west from Buffalo was 
In 1835, 18,466 tons. 
1836, 30,874 « 
“1837, 22,236 * 
* 1838, 32,087“ 


The amount of wheat and flour, those great articles of western produce, 
increased steadily from 15,835 tons, in 1835, ta 57,979 in 1838. An 
analysis of the reports for tolls in 1838, leads to the conclusion, that of the 
$380,000 of tolls on wheat and flour arriving at the tide water, about 
$190,000 was contributed from the western states, either directly or else 
indirectly, by supplying the place of our own grain, which would other- 
wise have been consumed in the State. The tolls on merchandize passing 
out of the state in the same way, amounted to $21,000. These sums, 
with the addition of tolls upon some other articles (as salt) passing a less 
distance, making an aggregate of $500,000, drawn from the trade of the 
western states, or more than one third of our gross tolls.. On this amount 
a steady and regurlarly accelerated increase of not less than from twenty 
to thirty per cent. annually, may be inferred, from our past statistical 
evidence. When we consider the rapid influx of population into Michi. 
gan—the increasing population and production of Ohio, Indiana, I)linois, 
and Wisconsin—the connexion of the Wabash and Erie canal, and the 
other works of the same nature, with our own trade, bringing within its 
reach an immense region, as fertile as our our own Genesee Valley— 
when to this we add the new inducements to transportation through out 
canal, offered by the greatly diminished expense of transportation on our 
improved work, (in many cases one half,) it would be in contradiction 
to all evidence from the past, to do bt of the long continuance of a pro- 
portional increase of business from the lakes to the tide water. All former 
calculations as to the augmentation of population, trade and revenue in 
this country, under similar circumstances, have fallen short of the reality. 
Thus reason, not imagination, will teach us the probabilities here. Bat 
we may refrain from any bold calculation—we may plate a prudent and 
practical limit even upon the most moderate estimates—without shaking 
our confidence in the financial means of the state to proceed in her works, 
without fear and without taxation. 

Nor will the increased gross income of our canal be similarly reduced 
by increased expense cf repair and superintendence, corresponding to the 
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enlarged dimensions of the works. On the contrary, we have not only 
the reason of the thing itself, but the evidence of the past, furnished to the 
committee by the Canal Commissioners, of the expenses of the Chenango 
Canal, built on an improved style of construction, (yet still much inferior 
in durability to those of the Erie Canal,) that such expenses will be dimi- 
nished. ‘They certainly will be so throughout, if not actually in amount 
yet very much so in proportion to the gross income, thus leaving a larger 
proportion of net revenue. 

Under all these circumstances, there is little reason to doubt a rapid 
but a regular increase of our canal income for many years. The calcula 
tien of the Canal Commissioneers cannot be accused of exaggeration, 
when they say, in the special report of March 30th, 1839, reiterating 
their estimate of 1837, that “it is not extravagant to suppose that ina 
few years after the completion of this great improvement, the tolls on the 
Ere Canal would exceed $3,000,000 annually.” This would leave a net 
zevenue of two millions and a half from this source in addition to the whole 
revenue from all other works. 

Yet a cautions, and perpaps timid, prudence, not unbecoming the faith- 
ful legislator, will suggest that unforseen circumstances, while they may 
accclerate, may also delay, the income of travel and transportation ori our 
public works. Our financial policy then, if wisely provident, should guard 
against any embarrassement that might be caused by too confidenta 
reliance on increased revenue, arising from causes too deeply rooted to be 
prevented from working out their ends, but which, nevertheless, may be 

+ possibly retarded in their operation for a time. 

To avoid, then, the necessity of resorting to taxation, however small, 
the obvious and sound rule of our financial policy will be, o adjust the 
loans of each year, so that the annual interest of the whole debt may always 
fall within the clear income of the state—the average income of the last two 
or three years being taken as the measure of the total amount of interest 
on the loans. Such a rule rigidly applied, would furnish a self adjusting 
check upon expenditures either too great or too hasty, and yet would 
admit accelerated speed in the works, and increased approprioation, when- 
ever they are demanded by the wants of business; of which wants, the 
first and clearest evidence would be, the very income furnishing the means 
of relieving them. 

Such an arrangement of loans would conduce to another incidental 
advantage, not to be neglected in so large a financial plan. It would 
enable capitalists here and elsewere, and those who by purchasing whole 
loans supply the demands of persons seeking smaller permanent invest- 
ments, to make regular calculations on the probable amount of loans re- 
quired in each year. Such knowledge experience has shown to conduce 
to a much more regular and steady demand and better prices for new 
loans than they command when thown into the market quite irregularly 
and unexpectedly. 

Thus assuming our clear income from our State works to be augmented 
ina ratio corresponding to the probable increase of our external Western 
trade, till it reaches three millions in 1849—a calculation which may fall 
short as to the present, or is toany other year, but of the highe-t proba- 
bility.as to the average increase—in that case, all the public works now 
in contemplation or existence would be accomplished in ten years, the 
interest of the debt contracted for that object regularly paid without resort 
to other funds or taxes, anda large surplus income left for the early ex- 
tinction of the loans. 
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A more rapid progress of canal income, such as would reach a clear 
income of two millions and a half in 1846, would enable that year to see 
the State works completed, and the future increase of revenue left free for a 
sinking fund of great efficacy. 

According to either of these estimates, there would be generally some 
surplus of income above interest and expenditures which would go so far 
to lessen the amount of loans to be raised and of the debt due at the end of 
the term, or it may from the first be considered asa sinking fund. Hh may 
also be considered as an allowance for unforeseen contingencies beyond the 
estimates, or for any temporary falling off of revenue to meet interests, in 
any unprosperous year. The annual loans, under the aspect of things, 
would be from three to five millions, according to the income of the works 
themselves—and the amount might be still further increased or diminished. 
Some tabular views and calculations of expenditure, debt, income and 
reimbursement, founded upon these probabilities, and stated in round num- 
bers, have been prepared, and are herewith submitted. These are of course 
presented as probabilities only, so as to show the operation of the system. 
But whether they may be thought to exceed or fall short of the real future 
result, there is the best evidence of our canal and financial experience, that 
the general principles on which they are founded are correct. 

These views of the financial means, engagements and prospects of this 
State, would be imperfect, if they did not include some mention of another 
great and productive, though contingent resource. ‘The immense national 
domain of the Public Lands presents a vast and productive fund, to whick 
many ofthe States have looked as the common property of the whole 
United States, affording, in the distribution of its proceeds, an abundant 
supply for the liberal support of their various plans of internal improvement 
for very many years. A bill, providing for the distribution of the proceeds 
of these sales, (as might accrue) among the States, in the ratio of their 
several populations, formerly passed both houses of Congress by large 
majorities, but did not then become a law. ‘The proposition has been 
since urged again by many States, and is daily assuminng a more general: 
and more intense interest and importance. It is accordingly becoming 
very probable that this measure, in some form, or under some modification: 
or other, will be carried into effect. 

Whenever this is done, and in whatever form or rate of distribution, the 
revenues of this populous State will receive a large augmentation from 
this source. This may either be applied directly to the works in progress, 
and so far lessen the amounts borrowed, or may be regarded as the means 
of meeting interest on large loans, and so hastening the completion of the 
works—or it may be reserved as a sinking fund for the early reimburse- 
ment of the loans, according to the amount received, and the needs or the 
policy of the State hereafter. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 





We are much indebted to our correspondent for the following notice, 
and invite them to do the same. 

Messrs. Epirors,—In a late number of your Journal, you invite En- 
gineers and others, engaged on Railroads to send you some accounts of 
what may be doing in their neighbourhood. This notice has induced me 
to forward you the few following remarks in relation to the Monroe Raif 
Road of Georgia. 

This Road intended to form a link in the chain of improvements that is 
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now being constructed between the Atlantic Ocean and the Tennessee, 
River, will extend from the city of Macon, to a point five miles west of 
the village of Decatur in Dekalb county.— At this place, it meets the 
Western and Atlantic or State Road, which last extends to a point at 
or near Rossville on the Tennessee River. 

Of the Monroe Rail Road, that portion between Macon and the town 
of Forsyth, a distance of 24 miles, is complete, and has been in active 
operation since early in December last.—A corps of Engineers is now 
engaged on that portion about Forsyth, locating and preparing it for the 
contractors as fast as possible. Six miles are now under contract, and 
the farmers along.the line of Road feel such an interest in the work, that 
they stand ready to commence the grading of the remainder so soon as 
it can be staked out. 

The grading of the first Division of 24 miles has been heavy for this 
section of country, costing when complete near $20,000 per mile. 

This is owing in a great degree to its contiguity to the Ocmulgee River, 
causing the line of Road to be very tortuous and winding in its course, 
and frequently requiring shorter radii than that adopted as the minimum 
to fit the giound to the best advantage. —The minimum radius was fixed 
at 1,910 feet,and the maximum grade a 36,96 feet to the mile; conse» 
quently, increasing the cost of grading in many. 

The Road will be constructed fora single track, being 16 feet wide in 
the excavations, and 14 on the embankments.—Like most of our Southern 
Roads the superstucture of the Division between Macon and Forsyth 
consists of string pieces of burnt pine 5 x 8 inches, and on them a flat iron 
bar.—The cross ties are 44 feet from centre to centre and 84 feet long, 
with substantial mud sills under them in every instance.—Width of 
track is 5 feet—That part of the Road above Forsyth will be laid with 
an edge rail of 45 lbs to the yard. 

Connecting with this road at Macon, the central Rail Road of Georgia, 
extending to Savannah, a distance of 260 miles.— About 70 miles of this 
road is now complete and ir operation.—The whole of the State Road 
will be put under contract during the next summer, so that in Jess than 
three years from this time, there will be a connected line of Rail Roads 
between the city of Savannah and Rossville, a distance of more than 400 
miles, thereon by the Hiwassee Road, some 90 miles into the interior of 
Tennessee. 

April, 18th 1839. W. 









Annexed are the proceedings of a public meeting, held in this village 
on the 24th inst., and you are respectfully requested to submit the same 
to the appropriate committee of your county, having in charge the subject 
of the New-York and Erie Railroad. A prompt response to the meeting 
in Orange, was deemed by our citizens to be in accordance with duty, 
as well as with their own feelings. A later day for the meeting of the 
proposed Convention, (the eleventh of July,) has since been designated, 
in conformity to the views of other counties interested, by the central 
committee at Owego. In this the people of Tompkins county will 
cheerfully acquiesce ; and cordially co-operate with their fellow-citizens 
throughout the southern section of the state, in any measure calculated to 
promote the ultimate and speedy attainment of their common subject. 

Enenezer Mack, 

Cuartes Humpnrey, 

Wiiam H. L. Bocart, 
Corresponding Committee for Tompkins county. 
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At an adjourned meeting of the inhabitants of the county of Tomp- 
kins, the Hon. Amasa Dana was called to the chair, and Witt1am H. L. 
Bocart, appointed secretary. . 

The meeting was ably addressed by Messrs. G. G. Freer, Levi Hubbell, 
and E. Mack. 

Mr. Robert Halsey, from the committee appointed at the preceding 
meeting, consisting of James B. King, Jacob M. McCormick, Robert 
Halsey, Henry Ackley, and Henry Ingersoll, reported as the unanimous 
report of that committee the following resolutions, and list of delegates : 

Resolved, That we have read with gratification, and approve the pro- 
ceedings of a convention of the citizens of Orange county, called for the 
purpose of devising means to prosecute the construction of the New- York 
and Erie Rail-road by the state, and recommending among other steps to 
that end, thata convention of delegates from the southern tier of coun- 
dies, and from the city of New-York, be held on the 4th day of July next, 
at Ithaca, in the county of Tompkins. 

Resolved, That the citizens of those counties bordering on the Cayuga 
and Seneca lakes, Lake Ontario, and our neighboring county of Cortland, 
have a direct interest in the construction of the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road, affording to them, as it will, an avenue of trade and travel, to and 
from the Atlantic seaboard, at all seasons of the year, we thetefore respect- 
fully invite their attention to the subject, and that they may be represent- 
ed in the proposed convention. 

Resolved, That situated as we are in relation to the New-York and 
Erie Rail-road, we have no peculiar interest to be promoted by, nor any 
partialities or prejudice, for or against any particular location of the line, 
or any point of termination either upon the Hudson or Lake Erie; these 
are questions which may safely be left to the result of surveys and esti- 
mates, and a due regard ‘for the public faith. We earnestly recommend 
to the friends of the road to refrain from agiteting them at the present 
time, and to present an undivided front in the contest upon the main ques- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the New-York and Erie Rail-road is worthy of being 
supported and sustained upon its merits, not for its local importance 
merely, but as a great work of public improvement, consistent wrth the 
spirit of the age and the character and resources of the Empire State. 
We therefore recommend to the public press of both political parties in 
the southern counties of the state, to advocate it on that ground, and to 
refrain as far as practicable from intermingling the question with the 
party politics of the day—a measure of such magnitude and importance, 
is worthy the united efforts of a whole people, and its success ought not 
to be hazarded upen a precarious issve. 

The 4th resohition was opposed by Messrs. Spencer and Bogart, as in- 
expedient, unnecessary, and implying a censure upon the conductors of 
the press, and by Mr. B. Johnson on the ground of its being useless to 
offer advice to editors. It was advocated by Messrs. Ingersoll, Halsey, 
Eddy, E. Mack, and C. L. Grant, as being both right and expedient, and 
not implying any censure upon the press. Mr. Humphrey, ‘Mr. Freer, and 
‘Gen. Hubbell, deemed the resolution correct, but as it was opposed, the 
latter gentleman advised its withdrawal at this time, in order to be pre- 
sented to the general convention. 

Mr. H. Ackleyand Mr. R. Halsey, as members of the committee, ex- 
plained in relation to it. 

42 
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, The question was then taken, and the resolution passed by a smal} ma- 
jority. 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen compose the delegation, from 
the several towns of this county, to attend the convention: 


Hector. 
Peter Hager, 
Robert Swartwout, 
Caleb Smith, 
John Saylor, 
Daniel Jackson, 


P, A. Williams, 
C. C. Applegate, 
Moses Lovell, 

B. V. Gould, 
James Bagley, 


Ulysses. 


Nicoll Halsey, 
David Bower, 
H. D. Barto, 
E. S. Palmer, 
J. M. Miller, 


New field. 


Charles M. Turner, 
W. T. Lawrence, 
A. Dudley, 

M. C. Kellogg, 
George Bailey. 


Elbert Curtis, 

J.B. Gosman, 
Lyman Bradley, 
Benjamin Jennings, 
J. C. Mandeville, 


Thomas Hance, 
Casper Miller, 

Eli Hamblin, 
George B, Guinnip, 
W..B. Goddard, 


Caroline. 


Bartholemew Green, 
William Mott, 2d, 
Joseph Spsed, 
James Ridgway, 
‘George Blair, 


Calvin Treman, 
Henry Fish, 
Aaron Hanley, 
Thomas B. Sears, 
G. G, Whitman, 


Obadiah Chase, 
Henry Brewer, 
Chester Rolfe, 
J. Corey Hall, 
S. Marsh. 


Nathaniel Ayres, 
Hermon Camp, 
G. W. Nexsen, 
James McLallen, 
F. G. Dumont. 


John Jessup, 

Isaac L..Smith, 
Hobert Estabrook, 
Jobn Ford, 

H. D. Blakesley. 


Peter Yaple, 
Josiah Beers, 
Lewis Fortner, 
C. C. Howell, 
Miles C. Mix. 


Joshua Phillips, 
Amos Lewis, 2d, 
Henry B. Weaver, 
H. G Dusenbury, 
William Cobb. 


Isaac L. Bush, 
David Slater, 
Nathaniel Toby, 
Abram Boyce, 
Leroy W. Kingman. 





New-York and Erie Rail-road. 


Sylvanus Larned, 
John Boynton, 
A.C. Marsh, 
Joel Cuoper, 

&. J. Noyes, 


Jesse McKinney, 
Daniel D. Minier, 
Lewis A. Morrell, 
Charles Davis, 
Benjamin Joy, 


Horace Mack, 

J. S. Beebe, 

Jacob M. McCormick, 
Augustus Sherill, 
Charles Humphrey, 
B. G. Ferris, 
Amasa Dana, 

W. H. L. Bogart, 
C. L. Grant, 

W. T. Huntington, 
L. S. Eddy, 
William k, Collins, 
Robert Halsey, 

W. A. Woodward, 
Cyrus Beers, 

D. Hanmer, 
Ebenezer Mack, 
D. D. Spencer, 

W. G. Grant, 
Henry Ackley, 

N. T. Williams, 

J. J. Speed, jr. 
Samuel Love, 

E. Cornel, 

J. Ackley, 


Groton. 


John D. Devoe, 
R. C. Reynolds, 
F. Willoughby, 

Nathan Benson, 
T. F. Sherman. 


W. R. Fitch, 
Calvin Burr, 

J. E. Bogardus, 

R. J. Ives, 

Thomas Robertson. 


Jehiel Ludlow, 
George D. Beers, 
Levi Williams, 
James B. King, 
William Andrus, 
George McCormick, 
Levi Hubbell, 
Henry Ingersoll, 
George P. Frost, 
John Stevens; 
Samuel Giles, 

T. S. Williams, 
William Bacon, 
F. A. Bloodgood, 
John Teers, 
Jacob Puff, 
Thomas Vincent, 
D. C. Hazen, 
Augustus Phillips, 
Ben Johnson, 
Alexander Simpson, 
D. T. Tillotson, 
Philip Kline, 

D. L. Bishop, 


James Tolfree. 


Messrs. Ebenezer Mack, Charles Humphrey, and William H, L. Bo- 
gart, were appoirted a corresponding committee, 

On motion, the proceedings of the meeting were directed to be published 
in all the papers of this county, the papers of the southern tier of coun- 
ties, and those of the city of New York and Albany. 
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AMASA DANA, Chairman. 


_'W. H. L. Bocarr, Secretary. 
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We have been permitted to copy the following letter from a gentlemam 
of extensive practical knowledge in the use of railways. 1 was not origi- 
nally designed for the press, but the information it contains is too valuable 
to be witheld from publication. 

Boston, Feb. 8, 1839. 

Srr :—In conformity with your request, ] now proceed to communicate 
some remarks in retatfon to the Western railroad. 

1. With regard to the character of the road, the work done, and materials 
~ased and prepared for use, all which I have carefully examined, having, 
about the first of January last spent nearly four days on, and about the 
road for that purpose. 

The excavations fos the road are all made with a slope L. 1-2 tok; a more 
liberal allowance for the prevention of slides than is made in many other 
roads, involving a considerable addition to the cost of grading. 

Depth of the rock excavations, unusual, but not unnecessary—it being 
at least one foot below the grade of other parts of the road affording an: 
epportunity for a gravel foundation, on which the frost, by acting equally, 
produces little or no unfavorable influence upon the track. 

The stone masonry is of large and uncommonly good’ Kind'of stone, 
apparently laid with skill and great faithfulness, and unusually thick. ‘The 
size of the timber used for the bridges is larger and the bridges stouter and 
more permanent, than on any other road I have examined. ‘The sleepers 
are large and of the best materia] that can be obtained in this part of the 
country—the rails are of the heaviest kind used on any of the railroads in 
this country, and in my judgment of the best pattern. So much of the 
track as jis already laid is as perfect as any 1 have seen. The impor- 
tance and necessity of a heavy rail will be more fully shown in my remarks 
oii the engines for this road. 

2. The engines. The same evidence of good judgment in the means 
resorted to for overcoming the great obstructions on this route, and securing 
the important-ends of this enterprize, are noticeable in the kind of engines 
proposed, as im the mode of structure. 

The high grades to which the engineers have been compelled to submit, 
have discouraged some of the early advocates of this enterprize, and much 
duninished Weir expectations as to its utility. ‘The maximum inclination 
is 78 feet to the mile—that of the Worcester 30—and that of the Lowell, 
except in one place for a very short distance, is 10 feet. 

It is true that the value of a railroad, so far as merchandize is concerned, 
depends much upon its maximum inclination, and makes tlie kind of engine 
to be used upon it, also a very important matter. 

You are already aware that immense excavations and embankments at 
and near the summits have been made to reduce this maximum as low as 
78 fect to the mile. 

In my judgment outlay has done all that prudence will justify for con- 
quering these summits. The remainder must be done by engines, and of 
course they must be of the kind and character adapted to the work which 
they have to perform. 

‘The. power of an engine if properly. constructed is measured by its weight. 
That is, the adhesive power depends upon the weight of that part of 
the engine which rests upon the driving wheels, which generally, is about 

2-3 of its whole weight, 1-6 part of which is considered the measure of the 
engine’s power. To enable you more easily to comprehend my meaning, 
I will try to illustrate it practically. 
The smallest engine on the Worcester road weighs 54 tons, equal to- 
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41,000 Ibs. ‘Fwo thirds of this weight is on the driving wheels, say 7,333 
Ibs.; 1-6 of which, say 1222, is its power, provided the steam apparatus 
can work up to that amount. Now 8 pounds suspended over a single 
pulley, by a line attached to a car, for each ton which that car and its load 
weigh, is found to be sufficient to move it forward on a well-laid level rail- 
way. Ofcourse the number of times which 8 is contained in 1222, shows 
the number of tons which such an engine can draw over such a road,,it 
having nothing but friction to overcome. And so far as cars, tender and 
goods. are concerned, the amount of friction remains the same whether the 
road be level or inclined. On the upward inclination the engine has the 
resistance of the gravity of its own weight, and that ofits load te overcome, 
besides this § Ibs. per ton friction. This latter being on an inclination of 
19 feet to the mile, also equal to 8 Ibs. it will require a power equahto 16 
lbs. per ton on such a road. 

By this rule of calculation the following table is made, which will show 
what the first and smallest engine on the Worcester road could do on the 
various grades of the Western road.— 

1222 divided by 8 gives the maximum load which that engine can draw 
on a level, tender and cars included, say 

frict. 
Level 8 lbs. gravity, 153 t'ns equalto 83 tons mdz. 
10 ftinc. 8 421.100 98 * - 58 + 
, a. 8,42 =, .* * 42 
12,63 7, . 32 
16,84 4512 “ 251.2 
21.05 2s * = 20 
25 26 321.2 ’ 16 
70 29.45 a. - 14 
32,81 251.2 * 111.2 


The maximum load with the engine, therefore, on the Western road 
would be but bk 1.2 tons. 

The large engines now used for merchandize ow the: Worcester road 
weigh 17,350 lbs., two-thirds of which, say 12.900 lbs.is on the driving 
wheels, which sum, divided by six, gives 2150 lbs. as the adhesive power. 
The following table shows the load of this engine for the various grades om 
the Western roal— 


Level 269 tons gross: 168: tons merchandize. 
10 feet incl. 172 6 105. s&s 
“ 126 6s- 75 ee 

98 “6 57 ts 

80 s“ 47 es 

66 “ 38 st 

57 ce 32 “ 

50 se. 27 es 

45 “ 24 se 


The maximum load of merchandize for this engine on the Western road 
would be but 24 tons. 

The engines first put upon the Liverpool and Manchester road were 
much smaller than either of ours; the maximum load of which, on the 
Western road, would not be more than 6 or 7 tons.. This too when the rails 
are in the best order. When wet the power of an engine is diminished— 
still more by snow, and nearly one half by a heavy frost. While the 
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Worcester corporation were using engines with which they could carry but 
24 tons, their merchandize gave them little or no nett income. Those 
gentlemen, therefore, who have come to the conclusion that the Western 
roud with its high grades does not afford a facility of much value for the 
transportation of merchandize would have been right about it, if the engi. 
neers of that road had ordered no heavier engines than the heaviest used 
on the Worcester road. 

I understand it to be the intent of the Directors of that road, to use engines 
weighing 14 tons for merchandize, with all wheels geared; which, of 
course, will gain one-sixth part of the whole weight, as the measure of their 
adhesive power. ‘The Joad of such an engine on the various inclinations, 
‘will be as follows : 


‘Level. 583 tons gross, 367 tons nett. 
10 feet incl. 377 * 235 © 
20 277 * 171 a 
30 - 217 “ 133 ” 
40 iT) 178 7) 108 ae 
50 “ 150 ay 90 “ee 
60 oe 129 “cc 77 “ce 
70 * 113 “ 67 " 
78 % 103 “ 59 “ 


The maximum load for such an engine on the Western road 59; that of 
the heaviest engine now in use on the Worcester road, for that road 57 tons. 

The additional expense of running an engine of 14 tons over a distance 
of 116 imiles, on such a road as the Western, to that of running a 10 ton 
engine the same distance, with similar load on a road of only 30 feet incli- 
nation, allowing six breakmen to a train on the former, and more needed 
on the latter, according to the best calculation I can make from the every 
day practical demonstrations of the work of the latter, on the Worcester 
toad, is but $27,04—equal to 46 cts’per ton. 

From the foregoing tables will be perceived the influence which the 
maximum inclinations have upon the value of the road for merchandize, 
and in view of this, and the character of the country through which the 
Western road is carried, will be found the justification of the immense ex- 
pense which has been and must yet be incurred for the purpose of redu- 
cing this maximum as low as possible. 

And from the high grade, which, after all this expenditure, will remain 
to be overcome by steam-power, will be perceived the necessity of the 
heavy engine; and the latter proves the necessity of the heavy rail, 
and expensively permanent superstructure. The Western rail weighs, 
56 1-2 lbs. per yard—the Worcester, 40 Ibs. 

With such an engine as is proposed to be introduced upon the Western 
road, the weight upon each wheel will be 7000 lbs. The weight upon 
each of the driving wheels of the heaviest Engines now used upon the 
Worcester road is 6450 Ibs. . 

_ The Western Rail, therefore, is as adequate to sustaining an Engine of 
18 tons, with all the wheels coupled, as the Worcester rail is to sustaining 
the heaviest Engines now running upon that and geered as they now are. 

By the foregoing it is seen that the diminution in the value of this road 
from its high grades for merchandize is less than 50 cts. per ton. For 
passengers there is almost no practical difference, unless there are many 
more passengers, than the most Sanguine friend of the road has ever ven- 
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tured to anticipate, a ten ton Engine may pass the highest of these grades 
without diminishing speed, materially adding to the expense of running. 

3. As.to the probable value and income of that part of the road which 
is expected to be opened for use next suinmer, | present the following data 
and calculations. 

The cost of this part of the Western road as appears by the Report just 
now submitted, will be $1,864,729. If we add to this $35,271 we have in 
round numbers a capital of $1,900,000. 

L ought however to say that in looking at the items which make up 
this $1864,729, I discover no omission, nor any other particular which 
justifies the addition of the $35,271. 

With regard to the amount of the business which the necessities of 
the country in the vicinity, will bring to this Road, my opinion which can 
now be formed must be speculative and somewhat uncertain. 

In 1829 the Rail Road commissioners after a laborious and careful 
examination, estimated the amount of merchandize from the county of 

Hampden at 12855 Tons. 
Hampshire * 13689 “ 
Franklin “ 4989 = 
Vermont and Connecticut ” 1000 ** 


41,533 
County of Worcester 14,000 
They also estimated the probable number of Passengers at 23,475. 
Assuming this to be the amount of business between Springfield and 
Worcester,—and assuming that $5 per Ton will be charged for freight 
(common freight on the Worcester road is 3,50 for 45 miles—P rovidence 
$5-and by teams from Worcester to Springfield 8 and $10), aud that 24 
dollars will be the fare for Passenger, the gross receipts are shown as 
follows: 
41548 Tons Mercha.dize 85 $207,665 
23475 Passengers 21-2 58,687 


266,352 

All the expenses incurred .by the Boston and Worcester Rail Road 
Corporation in the transaction of their business, including an allowance 
of $15,000 for deterioration of Road, Engines, &c. was—$100,572,97 to 
which I add for the increased distance and the additional amount of 
Merchandize $30,000 which, I have no doubt, is a large allowance— 
130,583 equal to more than 7 per cent nett income 135,779. 

The Worcester Road carries the mail for which is paid 3,500; 

The Western Mail will undoubtedly be carried on the Rail Road, to 
Springfield—the great Southern Mail ought to be, and if it is, and as 
much paid for it, as there ought to be, it will make an addition to the 
income of the road of nearly $10,060, 

Can the estimate of business for the Hampden, Hampshire, Franklin, 
Vermont and Connecticut be too high? 

Subsequent investigation by other Boards, and Committees, have put 
ita great deal higher. 

This Board, as before stated, estimated the business for Worcester, 
County at the same time at 14000 tons. 

The whole amount of Merchandize actually transported, over the. 
Worcester Road in 1883 was 24650 tons. ~ 





Warsawand Viena Rail-road. 


Of this: quantity of Merchandize 1551 tons were for the County of 
Middlesex and about 3000 for Counties west of Worcester County. There 
is one circumstance however, which is important, the Iron and Timber 
for the Western road. ‘This of course is not, and should not be counted 
asa part of the regular business of the Road. It amounted in 1838 to 
1500 Tons. ‘The exact amount of Merchandize for Worcester County 
cannot be certainly ascertained, because itis somewhat uncertain what 
amount of that brought to Worcester went to Hampden, Hampshire, &c. 
but there cannot be a doubt but that it exceeded the amount estimated 
by the Commissioners to the extent of several thousand tons, and I think 
the amount for 1839 will be full 50. 

With regard to passengers, the amount received on the Worcester road 
for 1836, was equal to a full fare from Boston to Worcester for 

78,088 passengers, 
1837 for 61,666 ¥ 
1833 for 56,016 . 

A part of the amount was received for way passengers, the exact 
number of which cannot be ascertained. This however, can make but a 
very small part of the whole receipts, and the amount received for this 
kind of passengers between Springfield and Worcester may, and pro- 
bably will, be equal to that now received between Boston and Worcester. 

Another important consideration, which was not thought of, and, of 
course, could have had no influence with the Board in forming the esti- 
mate for 1839, is the travel between Boston and New-York by the way 
of New Haven and Hartford, and Hartford and Springfield railroads; both 
of which will, without doubt, soon be completed, and when done, will 
offer a route for this travel, varying very little in point of time or expense 
from the best that can be found by any other way. 

There is, also, now, a very strong probability of a railroad at an early 
day up the Connecticut river to Northampton, Greenfield, and perhaps 
Brattleboro’. 

It seems to me, in view of all the circumstances'‘which deserve to be 
considered in relation to this qnestion, that there must be more than dou- 
ble the number of passengers, probably treble, that of the estimate which 
I have assumed as a basis of the foregoing calculation. 

I am, very repectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wituiam Jackson, 





Enlightened Policy of Russia.— Warsaw and Vienna Rail Road. 


A railroad is projected, under the special patronage of the Govern- 
ments of Russia and Austria, from Warsaw to Vienna. The liberal 
terms on which this enterprise is promoted by the Emperor of Russia 
show the enlightened interest which he takes in the introduction of this 
improvement, the effect of which to ally his empire more closely with 
southern and western Europe. This railruad consists of two parts, one 
under the authority of the Government of Austria, extending from Vien- 
na to Bochnia, on the frontier of Poland, and the other under a charter 
from the Empéror of Russsia, beginning in the centre of Warsaw, and 
extending to Niwka, and to be extended thence to join the road above 
mentioned. 

To encourage the enterprise, the Emperor Nicholas has granted a 
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eharter authorizing the forming of a company, with a capital of 21, 
000,000 Polish florins—equal to two and a half millions of dollars—di- 
vided into 5,000 shares. Or. this capital, from the time it is paid into the 
Bank of Poland, or to Harman & Co., London, the Emperor guaranties 
an interest of 4 per cent. per annum, payable from the treasury of the 
Government, at the Bank of Poland. The railway, however, is to be 
the exclusive property of the shareholders, until itshall,be redeemed by the 
produce of the sinking fund, in the manner provided in the charter, 

The Emperor, besides, grants to the company, wherever the. railrodd 
shall pass over the domains of the state, or of its feudatories, the free use 
of the land for the road, and also for depots, buildings, and courts, and 
also timber from the Crown lands, free of cost, for sleepers, bridges, -&c. 
If proprictors of lands shall refuse to grant their lands on reasonable 
terms, they may be proceeded against according to the laws which regulate 
the appropriation of lands for the public service. If the company shall 
not find it advantegeous to use for the road such articles as can be manu- 
factured in the country, proof thereof may be given to the Bank of Poland, 
and, in that case, a license shall be granted, allowing the importation 
from England of such rails, engines, and waggons as they may require, 
free from duty. ‘The Government guaranties to the shareholders, what- 
ever political event may arise, as well in time of war as in time of peace, 
that the interest guaranteed and the dividends shall be punctually paid, as 
well to the inhabitants of the country as foreigners. No attachment of 
these funds will be permitted, either by Government or by individuals. 

The nett income of the railroad is to be appropriated first to the pay- 
ment of 4 per cent. guaranteed by the Government. One-tenth of the 
excess is appropriated to forma reserve fund. The whole nett income, 
to the amount of 10 per cent. per annum, belongs to the shareholders: 
if the nett income shall exceed 10 per cent. the excess, as far as 3 per 
cent. is to be divided between the shareholders and the sinking fund. 

The sums forming the sinking fund are to be appropriated from time te 
time in redeeming shares, either by purchase in the market or by lot, as 
the directors of the company shall determine. If redeemed by lot, the 
shares are to be paid off with 10 per cent. premium, together with the 
part of the reserved fund appertaining to the shares. 

A degree of the emperor Nicholas, dated January 19, 1839, declares 
his approval of the statutes of the company, and insures to the shareholders 
the dividend of 4 per cent. until the shares, with the premium of 10 per cent 
shall have become paid off, when the railway shall become the property 
of the Government. The Government of the kingdom of Poland is 
charged with the execurion of the decree.—Boston Daily Advertiser 





From Harris’s Pittsburgh Price Current. 


A Talented Family—Steam Power.—We had, a considerable time ago, 
the pleasure of an acquaintance with Mr. Oliver Evans, the great engi- 
neer and mechanic in Philadelphia, Mr, Evans was the first to establish 
a steam mill in Pittsburgh or the West, and who not only prophesied so 
many interesting results that steam power would produce within fifty 
years, but spoke prophetically of the future greatness of Pittsburgh, from 
ils many ad’antayes for testing that power, that seems fast destined to 
révolutionize the commercial destinies of the world. His sons seem to 
inherit his great talents. The late George Evans, Esq., of this city, a 
son of Mr. Oliver Evans; was fora long time at the head of the extensive 
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establishment here, and established the extensive plough factory, now 
greatly enlarged and extended by Mr. Caldwalder Evans, who has suc- 
ceeded to the establishment, and who is referred to in the annexed ex- 
cellent article from Alexander's Messenger : 

“It is hoped that the steam boat owners will avail themselves of the be- 
nefit of this invention without delay, as it would no doubt much increase 
the travelling by steam boats, by restoring entire confidence in that 
mode of travelling. Mr. Evans’ invention to prevent explosions of steam 
boilers has received the highest recommendations from the most com. 
petent judges, and the offer he makes of $5000 to produce an explosion, 
we would suppose conclusive of its utility, or such an offer would not 
remain long without being taken up. :; 

AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY.—An advertisement appears in 
several daily papers, which is calculated to excite considerable interest. 
We allude to that in which Mr. Evans of Pittsburgh, offers $5000 to any 
individual who may succeed in exploding a steam boiler, to which the 
new apparatus, the invention of Mr. E. may be attached. The adver- 
tisement is accompanied with strong testimonials from gentlemen tho- 
roughly acquainted with the subject, and the invention appears to be 
the best thing of the kind ever submitted to public consideration. If wholly 
adequate to the object in view, its usefulness and importance cannot be 
overrated.”” 





Ata meeting of the Directors of the Auburn and Rochester Rait Road 
company on Saturday, Henry Bb. Gibson was elected President of the 
board, and Charles Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer. A call of five per 
Cent isabout to be made on the stock, payable in two instalments. It is 
intended to progress steadily with the work, and expedite its completion 
as fast as circumstances will permit. The contractors have had a large 
number of men, for several months, employed in grading and fencing the 
roadway between this town and Rochester—Canandaigua Rep. 





Important Work.—A railroad of vast importance south, will be that 
across the Florida Peninsula, from Brunswick, Geo., to the Gulf, the 
other side. The Engineer reports no less than 120 milesa dead level 
track, and the rest of easy curves. Gen. Hamilton, the substantial friend 
of every enterprise, is engaged as one of tlie commissioners to effect a 
loan. A branch is to connect at Columbus.—Much of the commerce of 
New-Orleans, and all that region destined tothe North, will eventually 
take this route to escape the dangers of the Florida and Bahama reefs, 
Brunswick, if it have the harbor reputed, may be another great emporium, 





The navigation of the Passaic river, above the city of Newark, which has 
hitherto been confined. to the smaller sort of fresh water craft, has been 
opened to steamboats. One of the beautiful barges that formeriy were 
employed in conveying passengers up the Hudson river has been trans- 
formed into a steamboat of considerable size and elegaut accommodations, 
and now plies daily between this city and Aquackanonk, a few miles 
below the town of Paterson. The barge is propelled by means of a hori- 
zontal engine attached to a wheel at the stern, and moves through the 
water with great rapidity and force. The obstructions occasioned by 
reefs of rocks are avoided hy taking advantage of the changes of the 
tide. We can scarcely conceive a more delightful trip than one which 
takes iu the New-York harbor, the Kills, Newark Bay, and the many 
graceful windings of the Passaic river. 
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At a general meeting of the Stockholders in the Richmond Fredericks- 
burgh, and Potomac Railroad Company, held on Monday, the 27th day 
of May, 1829. 

The}Report of the President, and Directors having been read, on motion 
of Mr. Conway Robinson. 

Resolved.. ‘That so much of the report as relates to the extension of 
the rai'road from Fredericksburg to the Potomac, and the act directin 
the State’s guarantee to be given to a loan for that purpose, be referre 
to a committee to examine terms and conditions upon which the guarantee 
is authorized, and report such measures as in their opinion it may be 
proper for the Company to adopt in relation to the said act, and the exten- 
sion of the road. ‘The chair appointed Conway Robinson, James Lyons, 
and Samuel Marks, Esq., the said committee. 

And at an adjourned meeting of the Stoekholders aforesaid, held on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 28th, 1839, Mr. Conway Robinson from the 
Committee on that part of the report of the President and Directors which 
relates to the extension of the railroad from Fredericksburg to the Poto- 
mac, and the act directing the State’s guarantee to be given to a loan for 
that purpose, made the following Report: 

The Committee to whom was referred so much of the report as relates 
to the extension of the Railroad from Fredericksburg to the Potomac. aiid 
the act directing the State’s guarantee to be given to a loan for that purpose, 
respectfully submit the following report : 

At an early period the Stockholders declared that they deemed it advisa- 
ble to extend the railroad from the point of termination in Fredericksburg 
to the Potomac river, or some of its creeks, so as to form a complete rail- 
road and steamboat line. Before, however, the extension could be made, 
the Commonwealth, who was herself a large Stockholder, indicated by her 
legislation a doubt as to the policy of the measure. It is gratifying to find 
from the act above mentioned, that no such doubt any longer exists, and 
that the Commonwealth is now willing to co-operate with the individual 
Stockholders in carrying on-the work. In this point of view, independent- 
ly of any other, the act affords cause of gratulation, and whether or no the 
Stockholders shall give their assent to the change in their charter which 
the act contemplates, it should serve to confirm them in their purpose, and 
lead them to take such measures for prosecuting the work as are author- 
ised by the existing charter, and may be found practicable. 

Upon examinatien of the act in question, it is found to contain the 
following proviso: That before the guarantee shall be given to the Trea- 
surer, “the Stockholders in general meeting shall direct their President 
and Directors to pledge the profits upon the stock of the Company held 
by subscribers, other than the Commonwealth, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary to the punctual payment of the principal and interest on the 
certificates of debi issued under authority of this act.” If the proviso be 
construed according to its literal interpretation, it is certainly objection- 
able. There is no distinction known to our charter between the stock 
raised for the work from Fredericksburg to the Potomac. Every Stock- 
halder is interested in the income upon the whole line from Richmond to 
the Potomac, and the benefit of the improvement from Fredericksburg to 
the Potomac will be felt by the Commonwealth more than by any indivi- 
dual Stockholder. For she will feel the benefit in increased dividends, not 
ouly upon her stock in this Company, but also upon the large amount of 
stock held by her in the railroads south of us, from Richmond to the Roa. 
noke. In no point of view can it be right that Commonwealth should 
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enjoy this benefit in common with the individual Stockholders, without 
sharing the burthen which they are to bear. If the income to arise from 
the work from Fredericksburg to the Potomac, is to swell the Common. 
wealth's dividends, it can never be right, that the interest upon the cost of 
that work should be exclusively paid out of the profits upon the stock of 
individuals. It being plain, that it would work manifest injustice to con- 
strue this act according to its letter, we are inclined to think that the inten- 
tion of the Legislature must have been different. Our impression is, that 
if the act should be accepted, the money borrowed, and the road built, the 
proper course would be to pay out of the income upon the whole line from 
Richmond to the Potomac—lIst. The expense of conducting the business: 
and 2dly. The interest upon all loans, whether those loans should be for 
constructing one part of the line or another; and then 3dly. ‘To divide the 
nett profits remaining amongst all the Stockholders, as well individuals as 
the Cominonwealth, in proportion to the amount paid upon the stock of 
each Stockholder. Believing this to have been the real intention of the 
Legislature, it seems to us, that there will not probably be any serious 
difficulty in obtaining from the General Assembly at its next session, a 
suitable emendatory act. 

Under the present charter, the Company is allowed to charge for the 
transportation of the mail such sum as it may agree for. 

If the Company accept the provisions of the act, it is then to be subject 
to the 36th section of the act prescribing regulations for the incorporation 
of Railroad Companies, which provides that “it shall be competent tothe 
General Assembly to provide by law for the transportation of the United 
States’ mail over any Railroad, for a fair and adequate compensation, and 
to provide means of ascertaining such compensation.” The whole income 
which has so far been received from the mail, passengers and freight, has 
yielded but moderate dividends to the Commonwealth upon her stock, and 
to the individual Stockholders upon theirs. In regard to the mail service, 
we are informed by a report of the President and Directors, that the Com- 
pany has not yet been able to obtain from the Post Office Department for 
carrying the mail at any hour, which may be prescribed by the department, 
whether day or night, a compensation equal to that paid the companies 
North of Washington City, for carrying the mail in the day time, at certain 
specified hours agreed upon between those companies ana the department. 
‘That it ought to receive equal service, seems but just and reasonable ; and 
if the’ condition had this qualification annexed to it, that the Company 
should not be compelled to receive less, we do not perceive that there would 
be any just ground of objection to it. 

By the present charter, all machines, wagons, vehicles, and carriages, 
purchased with the funds of the Company, and all other works constructed 
under the authority of the act, and all profits which shall accrue from the 
same, are exempt from any public charge or tax whatsover. But if, at any 
time hereafter, the rates of toll allowed shall enable the President and 
Directors, afier the payment of all necessary expenses, and after setting 
apart a fair and reasonable sum for the renewal and repairs of the road, 
warehouses, depots, and other constructions, and of the machines, cars, and 

other vehicles for transportation, to divide more than fifteen per cent. on 
their capital stock invested, then the rates of toll are to be so reduced by 
the President and Directors, as to enable then to divide fifteen per. cent. 
and no more. 
If the Company accept the provisions of the act in question, it is on 
condition that the Legislature shall have the right to tax the stock and 
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property of the Company—but with this limitation, that no tax shall at any 
tinie be imposed’on the stock of the Company, exceeding on each share of 
stock the sum that, at the time of leying the tax, shall be imposed on each 
hundred dollars worth of land in this Commonwealth, according to the ad 
valorem taxation of lands, nor on any other property of the Company, ex- 
cept its lands, houses, slaves, and horses, upon which the tax asse-sed is 
in no case to exceed that assessed upon like property held by individuals, 
The reservation of a right to tax lands, houses, slaves and horses, as well 
as tu tax the stock, may very properly be objected to in this, that the money 
paid by astuckhulder upon his shares of stock, is applied to the purchase 
of the lands, houses, slaves and horses; and if the same individual is char- 
ged a tax upon his stock, and also upon the subject procured by it, he is 
taxed twice upon the same thing. 

If the terms and conditions of the act in question, affected only the eitizens 
of the Commonvealth, our anxious desire to see the improvement made, 
and our confidence that the Legislature would afford relief against such pro- 
visions of the act as operate harshly, might have great influence upon our 
course. But there are Stockholders to a large amount, residing out of the 
State, and chiefly in the city of Philadelphia. These residents of Philadel- 
phia, invested their capital under a charter of a particular character, and it 
is understood, that they are unanitnously opposed to the changes in the 
charter which the late act contemplates. We do not think it would be 
correct in principle, or consistent with sound policy, even if we had the 
power to compel them, after getting a large amount of their money under 
one charter, tu accept anuther of a very different character. We do not 
thiuk it would be right to compel them to this, when we are distinctly 
informed, and perfectly satisfied, that, if at the time of their subscription, 
the charter had contained such provisions as are intrcduced into the late 
act, they never would have become subscribers. 

Under such circumstances, the wisest and the best course seems to us to 
be, not at this time to act finally upon the question of accepting or rejecting 
the act, but to leave the subject open, under a hope that the General Assem- 
bly will, at its next session, make such modifications of its provisions, as 
will remove the strong objections to the act which are now felt by the 
Stockholders out of the Commonwealth, and make it more satisfactory alse 
to our own cilizens, 


In the mean time, it seems to us, that the present season ought not to be 
entirely lost. 

At the fast annual meeting, the President and Directors stated in their 
report, that it did not seem to them, th it it would be advisable to commenee 
the work, until the land owners, who would be benefitted by it, should 
have given relinquishments of damages on fair terms. We are informed 
thot, during tae last Summer, notices were given to all the land owners for 
the appointment of commissioners to assess the damages on the route from 
Fredericksburg to Aquis Creek; and that inthe Fall, damages were asses- 
sed on the whole reute; but that th» aseessments then made, have not yet 
been acted on. We think the Pre.ident should have them acted upon, and 
this part of the business bronght to a close as soon as practicable. Besides 
doing this, we think that to ensure the completion of the bridge across the 
Rappahannock, as soon as the graduation can be done upoo the line, the 
Boaid should cause the piers to be erected for the bridge during the present 
season; and if there be any other work that will require more than the 
average time, and not involve a large expenditure, should cause such work 
to be done. It seems to us, there can be no difficulty in effecting this 
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much, at all events—because, if the means should be wanting, the money 
that would otherwise be applicable to the fall dividend, can, if necessary, 
be temporarily used for the purpose, and scrip issued for the payment of the 
same to the Stockholders, with interest, at such time as would suit the 
convenience of the Company. 

We would not, however, be understood as desiring to restrict the Presi- 
dent and Direetors to this fund. They have power under the act of incor- 
poration to burrow money for the purpose of carrying on the work, and to 
issue certificates, or other evidence, of any loan which may be made, 
Should they find it practicable to borrow to the extent requiaed, on fair 
terms, they will no doubt deem it more expedient to do so, than to appro- 
priate the dividend fund. 

And the question being taken upon agreeing to the said report, the same 
was adopted by the vote of the individual Stockholders without division or 
dissent; the proxy for the Board of Public Works having declined to vote 
on the question. 

Extracts from the minutes. 


HILARY BAKER, Secretary. 





A Treatise on Roads, their History, Character and Utility. By S. 
Dewitt Bloodgood, Albany: Oliver Steele, 1839.—This most useful 
Treatise is the substance of two Lectures, delivered by the Author before 
the Young Men’s Association of the city of Albany, and with its appen- 
dix, contains a summary of all the most valuable inforwation on the sub- 
ject. The importance of facility of intercommunication, whether by 
common roads, canals, or railroads, is not easily estimated. It is not too 
much to say that it is one of the greatest means of civilization. The ex- 
change of the products of Jabor, the gratification of curiosity in search for 
information, the rapid transmission of intelligence, are become so com- 
mon as not to enter into our estimate even of necessaries ; they are things 
of course, and yet are almost as important in making up the sum of human 
comfort as food and clothing. By roads, and in this general name we in- 
clude the highways of rivers, the plenty of one country ameliorates the hor- 
rors of starvation in another, and the intelligence of an improved commu- 
nity is-sent forth to improve'and civilize the more barbarous. The contrast 
between the want and the enjoyment of these means of intercourse, is 
happily shewn by many startling illustrations in the work before us, from 
which we shall make such extracts as may shew how much we enjoy in 
the juxury of locomotion. Let us contrast Sicily and Spain with En- 
gland. In what is sucha difference observed as in the facility of trans- 
portation ? 

“()n a recent occasion, when a supply of grain was required by the 
government of Madrid, it took 30,000 horses and mules to transport 480 
tons of wheat from Old Castile to that city.—On a good turnpike road, 
this would easily have been uccomplished by one sixth of that number 
of animals; on a canal at a speed of four miles an hour, by about fifieen, 
on a railway by the exertions of two locomotive engines of the first 
class.” 

A very interesting account is given of the history of roads. 

“The early history of roads is somewhat obscure. In tracing it out, 
we naturally turn to the oldest records in the hands of men, to see what 
is there said of them. The commerce of the East appears to have been 
carried on by means of ships and caravans, and allusions to these are 
frequent in the early writers. We find that the Egyptians pursued the 
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retreating Israelites with chariots, which is perhaps the most ancient 
notice we have of their general use. 

In the time of Solomon, immense numbers of these chariots were im- 
ported from Egypt. The numbers are stated with’ precision by the 
eaily historians, and the fact of their use, in default of other evidence, 
would be conclusive as to the existence and maintenance of public roads. 
Two great routs from Palestine to Egypt, the one along the Mediter- 
ranean from Gazi to Pelusium, and another from the same place to the 
Arabian Gulf, are spoken of as being constantly thronged by travellers. 

There is evidence of the existence of regularly constructed roads in 
Asia of great extent, divided into stations, at which the most spacious inns 
were erected for the security oftravellers. That from Suza a sea port of 
Tunis, to Sardis, a town a little east of Smyrna, traversed a distance of 
312 miles, and had no less than 113 of these caravanseras. 

The routs now followed in Africa are no less than seven in number, 
occupying from 30 to 119 days, and traversed frequently by as many as 
2000 camels. 

The states of Greece, which are always the favorite haunts of the 
classical antiquarian, do not furnish the same field to the utilitarian, as 
to the Jover of the fine arts. 

Tournefort, says however, that he found inthe island of Cos, now Stanco 
in the Egean Sea, a road that ran from Iolis to Carthea, paved with 
regular polygons, supported by a strong wall, and this again protected 
by immense blocks of coping. He succeeded in tracing it for three 
miles. 

The Roman roads are almost as familiar to the moderns as those of 
their own times, When the whole world, as then known, was tributary 
to Rome, and her Eagles had been planted on the confines of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, she took care to construct and maintain roads in every 
country she had conquered. 

To maintain that supremacy, roads were esteemed essentially necessary, 
and by them was kept up a constant communication with the remotest 
outposts. They were built at a vast expense, and kept up with unremit- 
ting care, 

The supervision of these roads was entrusted to men of the highest 
rank, Augustus made those about the capital his particular care; and 
pretors attended by lictors superintended the paving in person. 

The roads of modern times find able historians from the pack-horse’ 
path of Englandto the railways of our own day. 

In 1706 the stage coaches went from London to York in four days, and 
now they perform the distance in twenty-four hours. In 1712 it took 
thi teen days to travel by coach from Londoa to Edinburgh, and now it 
requires but forty hours! In 1760 travellers were two whole days im 
going from London to Brighton, now they are only about five hours. 


The subject of railroads is fally discussed, and a notice given of the 
improvements on the Scotch canals, by substituting light gigs at a speed 
of ten miles an hour, for ordinary canal boats, 

The Appendix contains much information of great value to the practical 
engineer, as well as to the general reader, and will secure the work a 
welcome reception in a country where correct information on this subject 
is so absolutely necessary as it is with us. 


To be continued. 
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REPORT 


Of Edwin F. Johnson, Chief Engineer, inrelation to the survey of the 
Ogdensburgh and Champlain Rail Road. 


To Joun A. Dix, Esq., 
Secretary of State for the State of New-York. 

Sie—By virtue of a commission received from the Hon, William L, 
Marcy, lJete Governor of the State of New-York, dated Albany, June 
17th, 1838, directing me to makea survey for a railroad from Ogdens. 
burgh, on the St. Lawrence river, to Lake Champlain, under. the act of 
the Legislature of New-York, of the 18th April last, I have the honor to 
State, that such survey has been made, the report and maps, &c. of which 
are herewith respectfully submitted. 


EDWIN F. JOHNSON, 


Albany, January 26th, 1839. 





. REPORT. 


The portion of the State embraced between the St. Lawrence river 
and Lake Champlain, traversed by the survey, is distinguished in a to: 
pographical view by very marked features, 

Lake Champlain, forming the eastern boundary, lies in a direction 
nearly north and south. Its elevation at Whitehall, above the Hudson 
river at Albany, as ascertained from the surveys upon the Champlain 
canal, is 93 feet. 

The River St. Lawrence, which forms the western boundary, lies in 
a direction northeast, and southwest. The elevation of this river above 
tide at Ogdensburgh, the termination of navigation from Lake Ontario, 
is net correctly know. The elevation of Lake Ontario above tide, is 
236 feet, as derived from the Erie, Oswego, and Niagara-Falls canal sur- 
veys. Assuming the descent from the lake to Ogdensburgh at 7 feet, 
(the distance being about 50 miles,) the elevation of the river at the latter 
place is 229 feet. 

Lake Champlain at Plattsburgh, has been ascertained by the present 
survey, to be 142* feet lower than the St. Luwrence at Ogdensburgh. 
It is, therefore, 229—142—87 feet above the tide at Albany, and the 
descent from Whitehall to the broad portion of the lake, is 93—88=6 
feet, being equal nearly to the descent assumed in the River St. Law- 
rence, from the level of Lake Ontario to Ogdensburgh. The distance 
from the river at the latter point to Lake Champlain, measuring in a 
direct line, does not probably vary much from 100 miles. 

At the distance of 20 to 25 miles west from the Lake Champlain, 
and paralled with it, is a range of mountains, the most elevated point 
of which is Mount Marcy,—so termed.in the geological report 1837,— 
situated in the township of Keene, Essex county. 

The elevation of this peak above the Lake Champlain, 4,820 feet ; 
and above tide, 4,907 feet; and is undoubtedly the highest summit in 
the State. 

This mountain range, in its course north through Clinton County, is 
divided by the Au Sable and Saranac rivers, tributaries to Lake Cham- 








* Ina report of a survey of a canal from Ogdensburgh to Champlain, made in 1825, 
this difference in level 1s represented to be 155 feet; a result incompatible with the 
relative elevations of Lakes Ontario and Champlain, as above stated. 
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plain, and disappears in the Province of the Lower Canada, a short dis- 
tance north of the Province line. The greatest elevation of this range 
above tide at the Province line, is 1,085 feet ; and above-the lake, 998 
feet. ‘The portion situated between the Province line and Saranac river, 
is termed the Lion Mountain Range, the highest point of which, above 
tide, is 3,864 feet ; and is situated in the western part of Beekmantown, 
near the south end of the Chateaugay lake. 

The portion between the Saranac and Au Sable rivers, is termed the 
White-Face range, the highest peak of which is situated in the town of 
Wilmington, and is elevated above tide 4,666 feet.” 

The portion situated south of the Au Sable river, between that stream 
and the sources of the Hudscn river, in which Mount-Marcy, as above 
stated, is situated, with several other lofty peaks, is termed, in the geo- 
logical report to which I have already alluded, the Adirondack group. 

At the points where this mountain range is divided by the Saranac 
and Au Sable rivers, the elevation above tide, is from 1,100 to 1,300 
feet. 

In tracing a line from Ogdensburgh to the most eligible point on 
Lake Champlain, it became obvious that only three feasible general 
routes could be pursued. The first passing the range between Lion 
mountain and the Province line, termed the Chaleaugay route. The 
other two following the course of the Saranac and Au Sable valleys, and 
designated respectively as the Saranac and Au Sable routes. 

Westward of the mountain range is a spread of table land extending 
to within about 40 miles of the St. Lawrence river, and elevated from 
1,500, to 1,700 feet above tide. 

This elevated table is broken into ridges of moderate height, and co- 
vered with numerous ponds and lakes, some of which, viz : Long lake, 
Racket lake, Tupper’s lake, and the three Saranac lakes, are of a large 
size. From this table also, most of the streams which run easterly into 
Lake Champlain, and westerly into the St. Lawrence river, take their 
rise. 

Among the latter may be mentioned the Racket, St. Regis, Deer, and 
Salmon rivers, which form their junction with the St. Lawrence near 
together, and not far from the Province line. One other large stream 
also forms its junction with St. Lawrence near the same point, viz: the 
Grass river, which, with the Racket river, has its source south of the 
region traversed by the surveys. 

The face of the country intersected by these streams adjoining the 
St. Lawrence river from 18 to 24 miles width, and extending from 
Ogdensburg to the Province line, presents but very few marked inequa- 
lities of surface. ‘The section east of this is more irregular, and is diver- 
sified with hills and valleys, the general level of the surface rising ra- 
pidly to the elevation of the table above described, presenting in the mag- 
nitude and number of the streams, and the great descent to the level of 
the St. Lawrence, a vast amount of hydraulic power. This latter re- 
mark in respect to the hydraulic power, applies also, with, if anything, 
greater force, to the streams running easterly into Lake Champlain, in 








* The altitudes here given, were deduced from the angular elevations observed 
from a point near Lake Champlain, whose elevation was known, and the distances, 
as determined from the map. [ mention this to the account in part, perhaps, for the 
discrepancy between the results above given, and those contained in the geological 
report, as derived from ba:ometrical measurement. 
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eonsequence of that lake being, as already stated, 142 feet lower than 
the St. Lawrence river. 

{n the execution of the surveys, owing to the extent and character of 
the section of the country to be examined, being. a very considerable por- 
tion of it unimproved, it became necessary to arrange the line into two 
divisions. 

The direction of the surveys upon the Eastern Division was entrusted 
to S. Whipple, Esq , of Utica, and those on the Western Division to H. 
Lee, Esq., of Camillus, Onondaga county, both gentlemen of experience 
and standing in their profession. 

The results of the examinations and measurements made by these 
gentlemen are embodied in reports made by them respectively, which 
are hereto annexed, and to which FE must refer for most of the details 
connected with. the surveys. 

The act authorizing the survey, established but one point in t he route, 
viz: * the village of Ogdensburgh,.” situated on the St. Lawrence river, 
at the foot of navigation from Lake Ontario. From thence the survey 
was to be made “ eastwardly tothe most eligible point on Lake Cham- 

lain.” 

, An inspection ef the maps of the State, together with a cursory exami- 
nation of the general features of the country with reference to the course 
ef the principal valleys, induced the opinion that there would not be 
any very great difference in the distance by the several routes as above 
described. As, however,th e face of the country was apparently the most 
regular, and the elevation of the summit considerably lower upon the 
northern or Chateaugay route, and also as the population was the most 
dense in that direction, being near the main travelled road from Ogdens- 
burgh to Plattsburgh, it was deemed proper’ to direct the attention first 
to that route. 

The survey of the Western Division was commenced at Ogdensburgh, 
and extended through the villages of Canton, Potsdam and Stockholm, 
to Malone. On the completion of this line, another was traced, pursu- 
ing a more northerly and direct course between the extremes mentioned, 
passing through the villages of Columbia and Norfolk. Both these 
lines were found perfectly feasible. 'The distance by the first or south: 
kine, is 66,82 miles, and by the north line 62.95 miles, showing a dif- 
ference of 3.87 miles, in favor of the latter. The proportion of straight 
line, is somewhat greater on the north than upon the south line ; the ge- 
neral character of the grades is nearly the same upon each, and the es- 
timates of costs of grading, masonry,, bridges and fencing, show a balance 
in favor of the northern line, which will be increased by the addition of the 
extra cost of superstructure, the expense of whichis in direct proportion 
to the distance. 

A route still. more direct than the one suryeyed, may be pursued be- 
tween Ogdensburgh: and Potsdam. This, for the want of time, was net 
instrumentally examined, and I am therefore unable to speak of its re- 
lative merits. 

The shape of the country between Ogdensburgh and Melone, is: ex- 
eeedingly favorable for the construetion of a rail-road. The surface is 
in general undulating, presenting but few abrupt changes, in level.. The 
streams, of which there are several of considerable magnitude, already 
mentioned, as being intersected by the survey, are not separated by high 
grounds, and: the crossing of them is effected without encountering amy dif- 
ficulties, which may not be surmounted at a reasonable expense: 
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Between the village of Melone and Lake Champlain, comprising the 
Eastern Division, but one line was traced. 

Melone village is elevated 687 feet above tide, or 465 feet above the 
St. Lawrence. The rate of ascent, viz: 30 feet per mile, at which this 
point was attained, from the comparatively level district in the Vicinity 
of the St. Lawrence, was continued with a slight increase at one or two 
points, 21+ miles, to the summit of the dividing ridge, at a point about five 
miles from the Province line in the town of Ellenburgh, and about halfa 
mile north of the Military turnpike. This summit is elevated 1,190 feet 
above Lake Champlain, and 1,048 feet above the St. Lawrence river at 
Ogdensburgh. From this point the descentto Lake Champlain was 
effected by a line terminating at Plattsburgh village, distant 34} miles, 
giving an average descent of 33 feet per miles, and a maximum inclination 
of 45 feet per mile for a small portion of the distance. 

This line, for some distance from the summit, ranges near the Military 
turnpike, crossing and recrossing it twice, and leaving it near the East- 
Chazy river, and passing through the western part of the towns of Chazy 
and Beekmantown, to the lake at Plattsburgh. 

From Melone to the summit, the surface is in general favorable, Se- 
veral streams are crossed running northerly. ‘he ravines in which 
these are situated, and which appear somewhat formidable where they 
ate intersected by the turnpike, particularly the one in which the Chateau- 
gay river is situated, are passed at points south of and more elevated than 
the turnpike, where they are diminished much in depth and breadth, and 
fose most of their formidable character. 

From the summit to the lake, at Plattsburgh, the ground is generally 
regular. The points where the most irregularities occur are indicated 
on the map by the curvature of the line in adapting it to the surface of the 
ground, viz: at the north or west branch of the Chazy river, and between 
the east branch of the main Chazy and the little Chazy rivers, where a 
spur of the mountain range puts dowa im a northeasterly direction, termed 
the Flat Reck ridge. 

For most of the distance from the summit to the lake, the rock lies near 
to the surface, but owing to the general eveness of the surface will not be 
encountered to a very great extent in the construction of the road, It is 
from this close proximity of the rock to the surface, that the streams which 
are crossed transversely by the line have made but a slight impression on 
the face of the country; presenting no deep ravines, rendering the embank. 
ments upon the road in general light, with a corresponding saving in the 
cost of culverts and bridges. 

Notwithstanding there are few or no obstacles of a serious or very ex- 
pensive character to surmount on this division, yet the general conforma- 
tion of the country is not as favorable for the cheap construction of a rail- 
way as upon the Western Division, as will appear by a comparison of the 
estimates of cost upon both; yet taken together there is not probably 
another route to be found in the State of equal extent, where a railroad has 
been constructed, or in contemplation, which presents features more favor- 
able for the construction of a cheap and permanent railway. 

The summit point of the survey being 1,190 feet above the lake, is 192 
feet higher than the most elevated point of the dividing ridge at the Pro. 
vince line, which as already stated has an elevation above the lake of 998 
feet. Itis obvious, therefore, that by throwing the line more to the north 
a lower summit may be obtained; but whether the line would be much 
improved by such a change, or whether it would be advisable to place it so 
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near the. Province line as would be necessary,to diminish much the eleya- 
tion, are considerations to which the attention will naturally be directed 
whenever are-survey shall be made with a view to a final location. _ It does 
not appear very probable that any essential reduction can be made in the 
maximum inclination of the grade line on the west side of the summit by 
such a change ; there would, therefore, be little or no gain in the maximum 
load of the engine, while at the same time the total distance would proba- 
bly be somewhat increased. As it regards the influence of such a change 
upon the line est of the summit, a similar remark may be made, 

In selecting the point upon the lake for the termination of the railroad, 
the village of Plattsburgh was considered the * most eligible.” 

By an inspection of the map, it did not appear that the distance to the 
lake from the summit would be much, if any, enhanced over other lines 
drawn to otber points on the lake, between Plattsburgh and the Province 
line; and judging from the general appearance of the country, and the 
elevation of the surface, as derived from the canal survey, it did not appear, 
that in any other direction, the descent to the Jake could be effected in so 
gradual and easy a manner, as upon the line surveyed. 

The village of Plattsburgh was also selected, in consequence of its more 
southern position, being nearer to New York city, and to the prominent 
business point on the eastera shore of the lake. Its position likewise at 
the mouth of the Saranac river, the improvements in its harbor, now making 
by the General Government in the erection of a light-house and break- 
water, and the precedence it has already acquired in population and busi- 
ness, strongly indicated the ‘propriety of making it the termination of the 
survey upon the lake. 

I would remark here, once for all, in respect to the lines as surveyed, 
that although the aim was to selectthe best ground, or that which under 
a view of all the circumstances, of expense, distance, and public accommo- 
dation, should be deemed the most eligible, yet owing to the difficulty of 
making explorations in a country, a considerable portion of which is 
comparatively new, and the want of time and means for a more critical 
examination, it is possible that the best ground was not in all cases dis- 
covered. Should the road be‘constructed, a careful revision of the ground, 
under a more minute instrumental measurement, will be necessary, previons 
toa final location. This will undoubtedly result in improvements at par- 
ticular points, either in straightening and shortening the line, or diminish- 
ing the expense; but it is not believed that it will be found advisable, to 
make any very important deviations from the general course of the routes, 
as surveyed, except perhaps in the instance to which allusion has already 
been made, of a more direct course between Ogdensburgh and Potsdam, 
or perhaps to carry the line still farther to the north between Norfolk, and 
the summit. 

In the estimate of cost of constructing a railway as presented in the 
annexed reports upon the two divisions, a single track only is contemplated. 
This course has been adopted under the belief that it would not be expedient 
to invest in the outset more capital than is necessary to construct a single 
track. The capacity ofa single track railway for the conveyance of freight 
and passengers, when provided with suitable turns-out and operated by 
Jocomotive steam power, is very great. This results in a great measure 
from the degree of perfection which has been attained in the construction 
and operation of the locomotive engine, by which its powers for traction 
and speed are so well understood and regulated that its times of arrival 


and departure and passing particular points can be determiaed with great 
precision. 
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The road-bed is assumed in the estimates to be 13 feet in widtli in 
embankment, with ample additional space in the excavations for drainage. 
The lateral slopes are supposed to have a base of 1} to 1 perpendicular. 
The various mechanical structures, such as culverts and bridges, are sup- 
posed to be built in a substantial manner; the culverts 10 be constructed 
entirely of masonry, as also the abutments and a portion of the piers of the 
bridges, thereby avoiding, as much as possible, the use of any perizhable 
material in the construction of the road-bed. 

Materials, suitable for the several structures, are found in abundance, 
and of'a superior quality, on all parts of the line. 

The total estimated cost of grading, manonry, bridges and fencing 
upon the whole line, is as follows : 

. For the eastern division, as per Mr. Whipple’s estimate, 

adding thereto $5,000 for fencing, - . - $384,830 79 
For the western division on the line through Canton and 

Potsdam, as per Mr. Lee’s estime, , - 354,496 00 

$739,326 79 
Add for superintendence and contengencies 10 per cent 73,932 68 
Making a total for the whole line of - - - $813,259 47 

For the Western division on the line through Culombia 

and Norfolk, ° . - . . - - $274,099 00 
Which added to the cost of the Eastern Division, as above, 

gives, - - Fah iw os ey dalmepastie $658,929 79 
Add for surperintendence and contingencies 10 per cent, 65,892 98 


Total for the whole line, - . : - $724,822 77 

The distance on the first line is 122.8 miles. giving an average per 
miles of $6,622.63. Upon the second line the distance is 119 miles, giving 
an average per mile of 86,090.95. 

The total cost, therefore, of constructing a single track rail-way upon 
the two lines, exclusive of lands, which it is reasonable to suppose. will be 
an item of inconsiderable importance, is as follows : 

First line, through Potsdam, 8c. 
Clearing, grubbing, grading, ditching, culverts, bridges, 

and fencing. - ° - ° - - $813,259 47 

Superstructure, 85,000 per mile, 122.8 miles. . 614,000 00 





$1,427,259 47 
Add for turns-out 10 per cent, - 142,725 95 





Total, : - - : $1,569,985 42 

Giving an average per mile $12,786. 
Second line, through Norfolk, §c. 
Clearing, grubbing, grading, &c. as above, - $724,822 77 
Surperstructure $5,000 per mile, 119 miles, : * 595,000 00 








$1,319,822 77 
Add for turns-out 10 per cent, - 131,982 28 
a P 





Total, ; n ‘“ 


re a . $1,451,805 05 
Giving an average per mile of $12,200 
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The superstructure in the above estimate is supposed to be formed of 
such timber as can be obtained in the vicinity of the route, suitable for 
the purpose. 

The rail plate for the portions of the line west of the summit, embracing 
a distance of 86 miles, is supposed to be 24 inches in width by ths of an 
inch ‘in thickness, equal to about JO tons to the mile. For that portion 
on which the steeper grades occur, between the summit and the lake, the 
thickness of the plate is one iach, or about 40 tons to the mile. Should 
an entire iron rail be adopted in the construction of the road, with timber 
foundation, the cost will be increased about $3,500 per mile. 

The preceding estimate does not, of course,’ embrace any of those 
items which appertain more particularly to the transportation account 
such as warehouses, fixtures at the depots, engines and ‘carriages. 

As it regards the straightness of the route upon the lines surveyed, it is 
deemed to be equal, if not superior, to most of the lines of railway which 
have been constructed and are in operation in the northern section of the 
Union. 

Upon the Western Division, one-fourth only of the line is curved of 
that fourth, one-half has a radius of curvature not less than 5,000 feet, 
the minimum radius being 1,000 feet, and confined to a few hundred feet 
of the distance. Upon the Eastern Division the minimum radius is the 
same, and the curves are generally favorable as to the length of their radii, 
although the proportion of straight line is less than upon the western di- 

‘vision. There are, upon the whole line, with two or three exceptions, 
no curves which will require, from consideration of safety any very ma- 
terial reduction in the speed. 

The ‘inclination of the grade lines upon the routes surveyed, are such 
as to permit the advantageous use of locomotive steam power at all seasons 
of the year. The maximum grade of forty-five feet per mile is consider- 
ably below what it is upon many other roads, designed as general tho- 
roughfares for trade and travel, and the greatest acclivities occur upon 
the eastere side of the summit, a position the most favorable for the pre- 
ponderance in the trade, which it is supposed wil! be greatest in an east- 
erly direction. 

The average descent of 33 feet per mile for the whole distance of 35 
miles, from the summit to the lake, considering the near approach of the 
several portions of the line tu an uniform descent, is quite sufficient to en- 
able a strain of a carriages to descend by the force of gravity, requiring 
but little aid from the engine. The inclination of the line is not, how- 
ever, sO great as to prevent a complete control over the speed, by the 
means which are usually at command for that purpose; neither is it so 
great as to render unsafe the attainment of a speed in descending, as great 
nearly as would be desirable onthe more level portions of the road west 
of the summit. 

Of the two southern routes, the Saranac and the Au Sable, mentioned 
in the general view of the country between the St. Lawrence river and Lake 
Champlain, neither would approach the lake south of Port Kent, which is 
15 miles south of Plattsburgh, and is the present principal point of concen- 
tration upon the lake, of the iron and lumber business of the Au Sable valley. 

The time and means at command, did not allow of making a regular 
instrumental survey of either route; measurements were however made, 
sufficient to determine some of their leading features. 

From the Lake to Cady’s mills, upon the Saranac river, a distance of 
eleven miles, the average ascent is about 60 feet per mile ; the maximum 
being probably about 70 or 75 feet per mile. 
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By pursuing a more circuitous course, so as to increase the distance, the 
acclivity upon this portion may be somewhat diminished. 

From Cady’s mills to the Forks, the ascent will average about 50 feet 
per mile for 10 miles ; the maximum being probably not less than 60 feet 
per mile. 

From the Forks three routes may be pursued, one passing up the south, 
another the north branch of the Saranac, and the third, pursuing a middle 
course, occupying the valley of Alder brook, which lies nearly parallel 
to that of the seuth branch, and discharges into the north branch, a short 
distance above the Forks; , 

The two latter routes, from the very cursory examination which it was 
possible to make, appeared to present the most favorable ground. ‘These 
routes all unite north of the Upper Saranac lake, from whence the course 
is very direct to Ogdensburgli, descending for some distance along the 
valleys of the St. Regis and Racket rivers, and uniting with the survey of 
the north route at Potsdam, or Canton, or some intermediate point. Be- 
tween the forks of the Saranac and Ogdensburgh, no very serious obsta~ 
cles of steep vrade, or of irregularity in the surface, will be encovuatered. 

The highest ground is found near the Upper Saranac lake, presenting 
a summit about 1,550 feet above the Lake Champlain, or 360 feet higher 
than the summit upon the northern or Chateaugay route. 

The Au Sable route presents features which, in respect to acelivity of 
grades, appear more favorable than the Saranac. 

Measurements were made sufficient to determine that a line may be 
located on this route, from the lake to the summit, with no grade exceed+ 
ing sixty feet per mile; and that the extent of grade having this acclivity 
is confined to about four or five miles, near the upper part of the valley. 
The remainder of the line averages about 40 fect per mile. 

This route necessarily passes through the upper portion of the Sarana¢e 
valley, and hence two summits are presented in the profile. The first, in 
passing from the valley of the north or west branch of the Au Sable to the 
Saranac valley; the second lies farther west, between the waters of the 
Saranac and St. Regis or Racket rivers, from which place westward, the 
line occupies nearly the same ground with the main Saranac route, already 
described. 

The first summit, which is situated west of the White-Face mountain, is 
elevated 1,646 feet above Lake Champlain ; the elevation of the second, as 
above stated, is about 1,550 feet. In passing from the first, to the second 
summit, the line descends at the average rate of 30 feet per mile, for 6 or 
7 miles, to its intersection with the Saranac river, the maximum being about 
50 or 55 feet; from whence it ascends over undulating ground 100 feet, 
to the second summit, at moderate grades, not exceeding probably 30 feet 
per mile, This opinion is formed from a very imperfect view of the ground, 
but is believed to be near the truth. 

The maximum descent from this summit westward will not probably 
excced 50 feet per mile. The average for the portion between the summit, 
and Potsdam which has the greatest declivity will be about 35 to 40 feet 
per mile. No measurements were made upon this portion of the line, but 
as the elevation of the summit above Potsdam is known, it is possible to 
form a tolerably correct opinion of the general shape of the ground, and 
the grades which it may be necessary to adopt. 

The passage from the Au Sable to the Saranac valley may be effected 
by pursuing a route east of the White-Face mountuin, along either of the 
valleys of the East and West Black brooks, tributaries of the north or west 
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branch of the Au Sable river, and entering the Saranac valley eithet at 
Union falls or near Permit rapids ten miles above, and thence by the Cold 
Brook valley to the junction with the other routes near the head of the 
Upper Saranac lake. 

The summit upon the line leading to Permit rapids is about 80 feet lower 
than the one west of White-Face ; and upon the Union falls line the dif- 
ference will, it is supposed, be somewhat greater. Whether, however, 
either of these routes will be found superior when distance, and expense 
and acclivity of grades is considered, to the one first named, passing west 
of White-Face mountain, can only be satisfactorily determined by a care- 
ful-survey on each. 

The distance by the Au Sable route from Ogdensburgh to Lake Cham- 
plain, as has already been stated fromthe best judgment that can be formed 
without actual survey, will probably vary much from the distance by the 
Chauteaugay route. 

The time occupied in passing from one extreme of the route to the 
other, will probably a little exceed the time upon the northern route. The 
difference in this respect under a diminution as supposed above 25 per 
cent in the load, will not however be great. 

The face of the country is apparently not as regular upon this, as upon 
the northern route; and hence, it is supposed thut a greater expense will 
be incurred in the formation of the road. ‘This difference in the cost of 
construction may be partially diminished by the cheaper rate at which 
timber of a suitable quality for the superstructure or rail-track and for 
other purposes can be obtained upon the south route. 

‘There is an important feature in the topography of the country through 
which the south route passes, which deserves to be noticed. It is the 
comparative small difference in level of the lakes and streams, which are 
found apon the table land, described in the first part of this report. 

The Saranac river from Union falls to the Upper Saranac lake, a dis- 
tance by the river of about 40 mies, presents, with the exception of five 
carrying places, equal in the aggregate to less than three miles, a bateaux 
navigation for the whole distance. 

The Racket river, from Racket lake to the mouth of Stony creek, in 
the township of Hollyswood, presents alsoa navigation equally perfect, 
the distance being about 70 miies. 

The Upper Saranac and Long lakes are very nearly upon the same 
level, and the former is about 40 feet higher than the Racket river, which 
flows within four miles of its southern extremity, the summit between 
being only 30 feet above the lake. The present carrying place from the 
lake to Stony pond, which is nearly upon a level with the river, is only 
three-fourths of a mile. Anexcavation of 150 rods in extent with an 
average depth of 20 feet, is sufficient to turn the waters of the lake into 
the Racket river. 

Between the Racket waters south of Long lake, and those of Mill river, 
a tributary of Moose river, which empties into the Black river above, and 
nearto the High falls in Turin, there exists a low summit, with a short 
portage of about 12 miles in extent. This ground was not visited by me, 
but from information derived from a creditable source, it appears that the 
descent from. the summit to the Black river is very gradual, there being 
inthe streams mentioned occasional rapids, but no falls. ‘The total dis» 
tance from Long lake to the head of the feeder to the Black river canal, is 
about 25 or 30 miles, and the descent about 450 feet. 





